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veto becomes unnecessary, for laws can be passed only by
inadvertency, to which the President is opposed.

But the true argument in favor of the American veto,
if veto it can be called, is this: All legislative power is in
Congress, and the veto of the President is merely a check
on its exercise. It is consequently a provision made in the
interest of liberty; precisely as the power of the Senate,
in the case of appointments and treaties, is a check on the
appointing and treaty-making powers of the President.
It would be just as rational, nay, more rational, to de-
claim against the negative of the Senate, in these last
cases, on the ground that it is opposed to liberty, than to
declaim against the veto, for the same reasons; more
rational, because the veto of the Senate is absolute, while
that of the President is merely a check.

In the point of practical consequences, the use of the
veto is probably more needed in this country than the use
of any other power belonging to the system. Congress has
a natural disposition to be factious regarding success more
than principles, and being totally without responsibility
it needs checking far more than any other branch of the
Government, for these two reasons.

As respects Gen. Taylor's notion of letting Congress
lead the Government, it appears to me that it is throwing
away the principal advantage for which the office of
President was created. We had such a system under the
old.Congress, and it was found to be inefficient. Enough
is conceded to liberty when the power in the last is given
to the Legislature, and something is due to efficiency.
I have a great respect for Gen. Taylor, but should he
carry out his project in this particular, I apprehend that
it would be found that he would make the administra-
tion contemptible. All the provisions of the Constitution., I might almost say, to be true!tute a libel. The verdicts often
